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THE THEORY OF A LIMITED DEITY. 
By CHARLES F. D'Arcy, Bishop of Down. 


A sTRIKING work by a very brilliant popular writer has 
recently drawn attention to the question before us. In this 
way a mode of thinking which has for a considerable time 
occupied the minds of many philosophical theologians has been 
given a wide currency and been made a common theme for the 
pulpit and the debating society. * "THisis all to the good. It is 
another proof, added to the many Whteli the world now affords, 
that philosophy is, after all, very close to the needs and aspira- 
tions of our common human life. People are finding out that 
philosophy has a message for mankind. ' 

Another consideration, which is suggested by Mr. Wells’ book* 
and the interest it has created, is that there has come to us a 
new manifestation of the impossibility of separating philosophy 
and theology. The philosopher often tries to escape the 
‘theological net. He sometimes ventures to affirm that his study 
has no place for the conceptions of theology. Like Kant or 
Spencer, he may even go so far as to make the impossibility of 
theology an essential of his system ; but, like both those 
thinkers, he is always certain to leave a weak point somewhere 
at which the forces of theology sooner or later break through. 

‘The truth is that to most thinking men the real interest of 
philosophical study is just this—can it, or can it not, throw 
light on those great problems with which theology has tried to 
deal since the beginning of reflection? If it can tell us any- 
thing at ‘all, positive or negative, about the things or values 
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which ordinary men try to express by such terms as God and 
Immortality, it is well worthy of attention. Or if there is any 
hope that, as time goes on and study develops, some further 
light may be thrown, by means of philosophical thought, on 
these problems, the time and effort which they take are well 
and wisely spent. So most thinking men will judge—or, at 
least, feel. 

The doctrine which Mr. Wells puts with so much force and 
freshness is, in the main, a popular presentation of the ideas of 
the late William James as expressed in his delightful lectures 
which were published under the name A: Pluralistie Universe. 
But the idea of a limited God, as an idea which can be enter- 
tained or justified on philosophical principles by the modern 
thinking man, has appeared in recent times in many shapes and 
in writings which come from various schools of thought. I 
may mention such representative names as those of Mr. Bradley, 
Dr. McTaggart, and Dean Rashdall, all of them thinkers who 
contrast strongly with William James and his school. With 
some, there is no acceptance of the doctrine of God in any form ; 
their position being that, if He is to be thought of as existing at 
all, andin any possible sense of the term, He must be a limited 
Being who exists within the Universe, and who, like ourselves, 
is involved in a struggle with an environment which is more 
or less intractable. 

While the philosophies of these thinkers are very various, 
I may venture to make one universal observation upon 
them. Their reason for believing that the theory of a limited 
Deity is the only possible theory is, in every case, the same. 
They hold that the existence of evil—or, perhaps I should say, 
the range of antinomies which are most forcibly exemplified in 
the problem of evil—makes the doctrine of an omnipotent God 
impossible. Now, I might spend much time and space discuss- 
ing the meaning of the word Omnipotence, and I think I could 
show that it is quite possible to give it a reasonable meaning 
which would go a long way towards disposing of the difficulties 
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which it is usually supposed to create. Theologians who define 
Omnipotence as the power of God to do what He wills are able 
to make a good case for the doctrine that the apparent limita- 
tions imposed on itself by a will which is always good are not 
really limitations at all but the means of attaining a larger 
freedom than would be otherwise possible. For, first, it can be 
maintained that only a good will is truly free ; and, secondly, it 
would appear that if God limited Himself by the creation of 
finite wills capable of evil, His doing so made possible the final 
attainment of a Kingdom of ends in which goodness, and 
therefore freedom, could attain an infinitely grander develop- 
ment than would be possible in a universe in which everything 
was necessarily determined. 

I do not dwell upon arguments of this kind, because I am 
very keenly sensitive of the incapacity of the concepts which 
they employ to express the reality with which they endeavour 
to deal, though I cannot regard them as valueless on that 
account. I desire, in the present effort, to turn away from the 
“hioh priori” road, and to take the lowly path of human 
experience ; and I therefore refuse to take advantage of any of 
those great logical processes which seem to carry us on by a 
movement of pure thought to the comprehension of the 
Absolute. 

. As we have already seen, it is the great problem of evil, as 
forced upon our attention by the actual condition of the world 
in which we live, which has driven so many thinking men into 
revolt against the doctrine of an omnipotent God. It is very 
interesting to observe the modernity of this frame of mind. 
Mill’s outburst of moral indignation against the worship of a 
God whose actions would not prove Him to be good in our 
human sense of that word, marks the turning-point of modern 
thought on this question.* In the great theological systems of 
the middle ages and of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 

* Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, Chap. VII, 
p. 129. 5th Edition. 
(643) A 2 
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it seemed impossible to go behind the will of God. It is a very 
remarkable thing that the age of science has also been a period 
of such rapid progress in moral ideas that we are now prepared 
to criticise the universe for not being up to our ethical standard. 
Some, apparently, go so far as to doubt that Reality forms a 
Universe, on account of the unsatisfactory character of the 
reality which comes within our experience. Here, as in every 
other similar case, the logical form which these arguments take 
is superficial. The real controversy is between ideas which 
belong to the later stages of the development of thought and 
those which arose earlier. I hold, in fact, that we must first 
turn to history for an understanding of the position, and ther 
view the problem in the light of experience. 

Within the last half century there has grown up a truly 
scientific study of religious ideas, as they have appeared in the 
history of the human race. It has been shown that these ideas . 
are much less disconnected and also much more intimately 
related to man’s psychical constitution than our former im- 
perfect knowledge seemed to show. The primary religious 
impulse seems to be expressed in the conviction that there is a 
mysterious potency in certain persons and things, to which, in 
turn, all forms of psychic activity are attributed. Out of this 
conviction arises that form of religious belief which is termed 
animism, and which, in one shape or another, appears to be the 
very type of primitive religions. So far as we. know, all 
primitive peoples are, or tend to be, animists, believers, that is, 
in the existence and operation of spiritual powers. Face to 
face with the world, confronted with a multitude of things 
which are in various degrees mysterious and intractable, the 
savage inevitably discerns the influence of spiritual agencies 
which, like himself, are possessed of mind and will. He is 
always a believer in a spirit-world. Behind the things that he 
sees and handles he ever suspects the presence and agency of 
unseen conscious powers. Every notable feature of the world 
about him, every mountain or river or great tree; every 
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striking event or influence which affects his life, such as a 
storm or a disease; every difficulty or trouble which he 
encounters in his contact with the material world; all are con- 
nected in some undefined way with spiritual activities which he 
is somehow impelled to postulate. 

As savage thought advances, these ideas assume clearer 
outlines, and there emerges belief in a vast multitude of 
nature-spirits ; and, in addition, a profound conviction as to the 
continued existence of the departed. Thus is savage life sur- 
rounded by hidden perils and overshadowed by the conscious- 
ness of mysterious influences which are sometimes regarded as 
good, but more often as dangerous or terrible. The spirits 
must be remembered, their desires must be considered, their 
possible hostility must be guarded against. Hence follow all 
sorts of magical rites and ceremonies which mimic the respect 
paid to important men. 

It is easy to see that we have here the origin of those 
religions which we commonly call Pagan very clearly indicated. 
As thought rises to higher levels, the world of petty spiteful 
spirits is replaced by a hierarchy of nature-gods, terrible or 
beautiful, who are regarded as possessing superhuman powers, 
who are more or less interested in the doings of men, and of 
whom account must be taken in human affairs. Out of animism 
arose the religions which impressed their character on the great 
peoples of ancient Egypt, Greece, and India, religions which 
venerated gods of the sun and the moon, of earth and ocean, 
and which recognised a pantheon of deities of various grades of 
importance and power. A wide survey of polytheistic creeds 
reveals the fact that any part or aspect of human experience, 
any department of life or quality of character, might come to 
be represented by a corresponding deity. The tendency of 
man’s mind in relation to this matter is to project himself and 
his experience into the unseen, and to find there the counter- 

part of his own spiritual nature. We cannot, therefore, be 
surprised to find that the organisation of human society is 
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reproduced among the gods; and as kingly rule was established 
over great nations and territories it became inevitable that 
ereat sovereign deities should receive recognition. Thus, Zeus, 
Jupiter, Odin emerged. Thus, also, we find national and tribal 
gods, such as Bel and Marduk. Also, in the city states, deities 
who, like Athena at Athens, represented the genius of the 
community. 

It is very important to observe that polytheism is, on its 
own level, an eminently reasonable creed. The world is full 
of differences and oppositions, of conflicting agencies and 
influences: good and evil, light and darkness, pleasure and 
pain, health and disease, tribe warring with tribe, community 
competing with community. For those who start with the 
animistic habit of mind, nothing can be more inevitable than 
to regard all these contending elements as the spheres of the 
activity of diverse spiritual agencies. Here, in fact, is the 
solution of our problem for the polytheistic mind. It is the 
solution which would probably get a majority of votes if time 
could be annihilated and a referendum could be taken on the 
subject amongst all intelligent people who have lived on earth 
since the dawn of civilization. But we have got beyond this 
solution. Along some lines of development men have been 
beyond it for thousands of years. In the great age of Greece 
there were minds which rose to the conception of a Supreme 
One, a popdi) pia expressed by many names. Indian Mono- 
theism, though maintaining itself with difficulty against 
Pantheism, has a history which extends through thirty 
centuries. In China and Japan, millions of people who are 
nominally Buddhists are really monotheists. _Amida-worship 
is essentially a monotheistic creed. Those who know tell us it 
is the religion of half Japan. To us, Monotheism has come 
through the spiritual experience of pre-Christian Israel. The 
history of that people is the record of how the God of a 
nation came to be recognised as the God of the Universe. 
From Israel the monotheistic creed passed to Christianity 
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and to Islam, and so became the possession of the modern 
world. 

It would be a mistake surely to imagine that this great 
development of déctrine has now ceased. It seems clear that 
the controversy which has been aroused by the pressure of the 
problem of evil on the modern mind is preparing the way for 
another step onward. The war has awakened us to a realisa- 
tion of the difficulty which is involved in our monotheistic 
faith. What has happened is that, having grasped the idea of 
God as One, supreme, and good, we have begun to think out 
the meaning of the goodness of God with more thoroughness. 
Wisdom and power impress us less than they impressed our 
ancestors, and goodness impresses us more. It is quite possible 
to conceive a Deity who is not quite good, as we think of 
goodness, but to imagine such a being as the Sovereign Power 
of the Universe is to our minds absolutely intolerable. 

So the problem stands to-day, and it is extremely inter- 
esting to note the ways in which thinkers of various types are 
dealing with it. Some abandon belief in God in any sense of 
the term. For them the difficulty amounts to a demonstration 
that the theistic interpretation of the Universe must be 
definitely given up. Dr. McTaggart’s presentation of this 
view is the most valuable and suggestive.* He regards the 
Universe as a Democratic Republic, not as a Monarchy. It is 
a system of souls. It is clear that Dr. McTaggart’s doctrine 
can take a definite place in that great historic series which I 
have briefly indicated, in which man sees in the heavens the 
reflection of his own spiritual nature and his own social 
institutions. As monarchical government enabled man to 
think of God as Sovereign Ruler, so we can imagine modern 
democracy leading the world of to-morrow to think of the 
Universe as a great Republic, and perhaps even placing 
Dr. McTaggart beside Mohammed as the prophet of a new 





* Some Dogmas of Religion, Chaps. VI, VII, VIII. 
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religion. But I do not think this will happen, because in 
man’s commerce with the Universe the needs of his heart have 
driven him continually upwards from height to height of 
faith, enabling him to believe in beings spiritual like himself — 
but above him in spiritual capacity, as such capacity has been 
conceived by him at the time. And this advance has been, on 
the whole, a progressive unification. The reason is surely 
clear. We seek, and are bound to seek, for security. What- 
ever we may think of Pragmatism as a philosophy, there can 
be no doubt that the pragmatic method is common to all 
human endeavours. We are like creatures moving over thin 
ice and feeling our way as we go. How far will it bear? That 
is the question. So it is that science has gained all her 
wonderful victories. So it is that philosophy tries method 
after method and theory after theory in the effort to include 
all the facts of experience. So it is also that theology puts 
forth creed after creed, hoping to interpret our religious 
experiences and to satisfy our spiritual needs. The inevitable 
aim of all such efforts is unification. For only in that way 
can we attain security. Thus only can we find ourselves at 
home in the Universe. Thus we gain the conviction that 
there is an underlying trustworthiness in things. And as all 
our science has proved itself by demonstrating, so far as it has 
gone, this trustworthiness, so must our theology. 

It seems to me that here we have the explanation of the 
upward movement of thought from animism to polytheism and 
from polytheism to monotheism. At the present moment our 
hold on this faith has been shaken by our vivid realisation of 
the problem of evil, but I do not see how we can hope to 
overcome the difficulty by rejecting all that man has won by 
the struggles of all the centuries, and turning back to a 
doctrine which is essentially a form of animism. 

Dr. McTaggart’s doctrine seems to me to fail because it 
asserts that all souls form a system, but gives no convincing 
reason for the assertion. It would seem to me that the 
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problem of evil supplies a very cogent proof that they do not 
form a system. When we are told that the whole multitude 
of souls, who, on this theory, form the Universe, are a system, 
the meaning is, if I understand Dr. McTaggart aright, that 
these souls stand in such relation to one another that a 
harmonious order is the result; or, at least, that a harmonious 
order will eventually be attained. Now surely the existence 
of evil is a sufficient proof that there is no such harmonious 
order among souls. Whatever force this difficulty has against 
our faith in Monotheism, it has also against the doctrine of the 
Universe as a multitude of souls standing in harmonious 
relation to one another. And there is here the possibility of 
an appeal to experience which does not exist in the other case. 
Religious experience has dealt with this very problem for 
thousands of years. Sin and atonement, repentance and 
forgiveness, injury and restitution: these ideas have occupied 
the religious consciousness of mankind more than any others. 
And the net result of it all is just this—that the problem of 
evil is absolutely insoluble for finite souls. Innocence can 
never be restored, the lost opportunity can never be recalled, 
no repentance or restitution can ever make up for evil inflicted. 
Atonement is impossible in a world in which there is nothing 
higher than the finite soul and its relations to other finite 
souls. Yes, if religious experience teaches anything it is the 
helplessness of the human soul—the only soul we know—in 
the presence of the problem of evil. It is just this fact, so 
keenly realised by the religious consciousness, which, more 
than any other element in experience, has driven man on 
towards Monotheistic faith. Feeling his own helplessness, 
he has stretched out his hands towards some power greater 
than himself, which he has been impelled to believe in, and, . 
more and more, as the range of his faith has extended, has he 
gained in his conception of the greatness of that power, until 
he has reached the idea of the One Supreme Almighty God, 
in whom alone is the ability to overcome the evil. This is 
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surely a reasonable solution of the problem, if there be any 
real ground for believing in the existence of such a Being. 
Nor do I see that the difficulties which an acute dialectic can 
detect in the abstract conception of Omnipotence form a serious 
objection. Most reasonable people will hold that, when 
dealing with a Reality so far above us, the concepts we employ 
cannot possibly be adequate. The idea, therefore, of the 
Universe as a democracy of spirits does not satisfy our religious 
needs or solve the supreme problem. 

The second stage that we marked in the great advance of 
the religious conceptions of mankind is the polytheistic. We 
noted the extraordinary superficial reasonableness of polytheism 
to minds rising out of a primitive animism. The oppositions 
and confusions of the world inevitably suggest to such minds 
the existence and operation of a multitude of spiritual beings 
varying in power and character. This belief was, of course, 
rendered easy by the lack of a mode of thinking which has 
_become instinctive to the modern mind. We think of natural 
forces as constant in their operation. For us, effect follows 
cause in unvarying succession. Not so was the mind of man 
in its earlier stages. For it, the world was filled with capricious 
activities. The idea of regular sequence was in its infancy. 
The foaming torrent suggested the water-sprite, the falling 
avalanche the fury of the mountain-god. To the Arab of 
to-day, the tall column of dust moving across the desert seems 
to mark the path of a mighty jinn. Nor are these ideas, in 
their place and degree, unreasonable. Suppose, for a moment, 
that the polytheistic conception of the world is true. What 
must follow? Why, surely, that there must be continual 
interferences, on all sides, in the regular course of natural 
events. Miracles must happen every day. Here is the 
simple meaning of a miracle. Man is the great miracle-worker. 
He is constantly interfering with the course of nature, for his 
_own purposes, In relation to the physical world human will 
operates, and manifests itself, by unceasing meddling in 
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physical processes. It is only because you are all miracle- 
workers that I can recognise you as men and women. Your 
habit of interfering in the course of nature makes me discern 
in you a spontaneity like my own. So it was that the poly- 
theist recognised his god. The storm, the lightning flash, 
the flood, the sudden appearance of disease, sun-stroke, and 
so on, seemed to point to the agency of living conscious 
powers; and so overwhelming was the impression that even 
the most regular of natural events, such as the rising of the 
sun, or the springing of the corn, were regarded as the acts 
of distinct gods. Considering the pre-suppositions with which 
he started, polytheistic “man was quite correct. Finite 
gods must reveal themselves, as men reveal themselves, 
by showing their power in nature. Miracles must happen 
constantly. 

Now it seems to me, if I may venture to say so daring a 
thing, that most modern believers in a finite God are not 
nearly so reasonable as the old polytheists. They try to make 
us believe in their god on every possible ground except the 
only really convincing one. A finite God must reveal himself 
by miracle. It is the only way in which he can do it. He 
does not hold the Universe, the Universe holds him. He is in 
the world, as we are, and therefore must, in some way, aS we 
do, deal with the forces of the world. If he lives in our part 
of the Universe, and takes any interest in the affairs of men, 
then we should see and hear and feel his action, manifested 
in great events, every day we live. If he is good, as those 
who believe in him affirm, why does he not overthrow the 
hosts of Germany by some signal action, or, in some. other 
unmistakeable way, bring this desolating war to an end, so 
as to promote the triumph of righteousness and peace? To 
my mind, the Homeric gods who held their own opinions and 
had their own preferences about the wars of the Greeks and 
Trojans, and also did their best to help those whom they 
approved of by actual interferences, were far more reasonably 
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conceived deities than the finite God in whom some of our 
modern thinkers profess to believe. 

One of the strongest points made by some recent upholders 
of the doctrine of a finite God living, like ourselves, within the 
great encircling Universe, is;that it is in that way the minds of 
of ordinary religious men conceive their deity. William James, 
writing of his doctrine that “there is a God, but that he is 
finite, either in power or in knowledge, or in both at once,” 
affirms that these “are the terms in which common men have 
usually carried on their active commerce with God; and the 
monistic perfections that make the notion of Him so paradoxical 
practically and morally are the colder addition of remote pro- 
fessorial minds.”* Mr. Wells is equally insistent on the 
limitations involved in the ordinary modes in which religious 
people think of the God they worship. It is certainly true 
that the average man thinks of God as enthroned somewhere in 
the Universe, hearing from that distant throne the prayers and 
praises of His faithful people, interfering in the course of 
events in order to help those who trust and serve Him, sending 
forth His angels to succour the needy. With what eagerness 
the accounts of the angels of Mons were received by multi- 
tudes ! 

These ideas are, of course, a reproduction of human experl- 
ences. The simple mind makes a picture of a great sovereign, 
endows him with all the attributes and resources of authority 
and power, and then transfers the whole from its earthly scene 
to some distant heaven. But what other imagery is possible ? 
How else can the mind of man obtain a language to express 
his spiritual experience ? And the infirmity which thus belongs 
to the language of religion is a universal characteristic of the 
human expression of spiritual things. Every word used by 
philosophy has undergone some similar transformation. When 
we speak, for example, of “spirit” or “person,” we are taking 
goede ei Eo ee Be 

* Op. cit., p. 811. 
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advantage of a process which has caught up a material image 
into the unseen. But the new and higher significance is none 
the less valid. 

And just as philosophy uses material metaphors with a 
significance which is not material, so the average religious 
mind uses the imagery we have just described with an applica- 
tion which involves a real though imperfect recognition of God 
as infinite and all-inclusive. For every sincere worshipper 
thinks of God as actually present, and listening to the prayer 
which is offered; and not merely as present, but as intimately 
aware of every thought of the human heart and of all the 
circumstances of every life. It is indeed characteristic of 
Christian prayer to assume the omniscience and omnipotence 
of God; and in the deeper experiences of religion the convic- 
tion that all thoughts and intents are open to His scrutiny 
becomes absolutely overpowering. Also, as Mr. C. J. Webb 
points out, the feeling of the religious mind that God is 
intimately acquainted with the secrets of the heart, however 
impressive it may be, is wholly distinct from the feeling which 
instinctively arises at the idea of any human being possessing 
the power to penetrate the inner sanctuary of our personality. 
As he says, “it is not uncommon to find people shrinking from 
having anything to do with hypnotism, lest they should become 
—or even be convinced of the possibility of becoming—the 
the victims of such an invasion.”* For man, such an invasion 
would be an outrage; for God, it is inevitable and right. So 
the religious mind conceives; and the fact proves that God 
is not regarded as one person among many, distinguished 
from others only by the possession of greater knowledge and 
power. 

It is not, however, in external spatial relationships that 
Professor James and Mr. Wells discover the activities of the 
Deity in whom they believe. Their doctrine is founded mainly 





* C, J. Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and Man, pp. 147 and 
148, 
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on what I venture to call “mystical experience.” To quote 
Professor James, “The believer finds that the tenderer parts 
of his personal life are continuous with a more of the same 
quality which is operative in the Universe outside of him, and 
which he can keep in working touch with, and in a fashion get 
on board of, and save himself, when all his lower being has gone 
to pieces in the wreck. In a word, the believer is continuous, 
to his own consciousness at any rate, with a wider self from 
which saving experiences flow in. Those who have such 
experiences distinctly enough and often enough to live in the 
light of them remain quite unmoved by criticism, from what- 
ever quarter it may come, be it academic or scientific, or be it 
merely the voice of logical common sense. They have had 
their vision and they know—that is enough—that we inhabit 
an invisible spiritual environment from which help comes, our 
souls being mysteriously one with a larger soul whose instru- 
ments we are.”* 

In a very stmilar way, Mr. Wells bases his belief in God on 
experience—an “undoubting, immediate sense of God.”+ He 
“knows,” and so do other kindred souls, that God exists. They 
have had experience. That is enough. But Mr. Wells goes a 
step further than William James. It is not merely that he 
believes in a larger self with which we are continuous, but he 
holds that larger self to be the synthesis of all that is best in 
the spiritual life of man. Mr. Wells, in fact, has fallen back on 
the ideas of Fechner. He believes in the compounding of 
various consciousnesses so as to form consciousnesses of higher 
degree. 

These speculations seem to me to be of peculiar interest in 
many respects. For example, they afford a curious justification 
of polytheism. Fechner is really much more consistent than 
either Professor James or Mr. Wells. There is no reason why 





® Op, Cit pi: SOI, 
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we should limit our belief to one such larger self. When we 
consider the matter we shall see reason to believe that mankind 
as a whole does not possess anything like the degree of unity 
which marks certain communities of men. A nation may be 
completely cut off from the rest of mankind and yet attain a 
very high degree of spiritual excellence. For centuries, Japan 
had no commerce with the rest of the world, and yet possessed 
a notable civilization of her own and an art which was in many 
respects as fine as that of the best of the western nations. 
Again, certain communities, like Athens in the ancient world 
or Venice in the modern, attained something very like a distinct 
personality. If there is any truth in the principles laid down 
by Professor James, and accepted and enlarged by Mr. Wells, 
Athena must surely have been a real live goddess and not a 
creation of the myth-gendering imagination. It it be true that 
a real living personality can arise out out of the synthesis of a 
multitude of selves who together form a human society, it 
would seem to be altogether unreasonable to affirm that this is 
true of so loosely connected an assemblage of individuals as the 
whole human race and deny it of so closely knit a community 
as that of ancient Athens, or indeed any other of the old city- 
states. The doctrine we are considering is, I hold, essentially 
polytheistic. It brings back the whole pantheon of tribal 
and local deities. If it be true, the Kaiser is quite right 
when he appeals to the German God and claims him as an 
ally. That God is more than an ally: heis, of course, the very 
genius of modern Teutonism. Mr. Wells, I understand, admits 
that his God is not necessarily immortal. If humanity were to 
perish from the earth, this God would pass out of existence. 
Here Mr. Wells is perfectly consistent. But when we extend 
Mr. Wells’ doctrine in the way which seems to me perfectly 
inevitable, what an interesting light it throws on the past! 
When the old Athenian community was finally broken up, the 
noble lady Athena pined and died. When Christianity 
triumphed over paganism, there was confusion and dismay, and 
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finally dissolution, in the old pantheon. Milton’s noble lines 
are, then, no mere poetic imagination :— 


“The oracles are dumb ; 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving : 
No nightly trance or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


The lonely mountains o’er 

And the resounding shore 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 

From haunted spring and dale 

Edged with poplar pale 

The parting genius is with sighing sent, 

With flower-inwoven tresses torn 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn.” 


Such lines as these might well make us wish that Mr. Wells 
could give back to us the old faith which peopled the unseen 
with potent spirits, beautiful or terrible, beneficent or dan- 
gerous. And, indeed, I do not write all this with the purpose 
of reducing the doctrine in question to an absurdity. I do not 
think it absurd. What I wish to point out is that here we 
have a very interesting modern parallel to the old polytheism. 
But I hold that the evolution of religious thought has long ago 
left all such solutions of the problem of the Universe behind. 

Further, there are two very serious difficulties. First, 
what is there to prove that many consciousnesses can be 
compounded so as to form a distinct and greater consciousness ? 
Or, to use Mr. Wells’ language, what proof have we that 
the better elements in our varying minds can combine in a 
synthesis so as to form a great Divine Spirit, a Captain of our 
souls? This God is definitely described as a Great Person. 
He is as distinctly and definitely personal as I am, or as you 
are. But where is the proof ? 


Professor James depended on two considerations, First, 
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our consciousness of God as witnessed to by the mystics and 
by others who have had notable religious experiences. I 
admit the importance of this evidence, but do not agree that it 
gives any testimony in favour of James’ theory. On the 
contrary, I hold that its tendency is all the other way. To 
this we shall return. Secondly, Professor James relied a good 
deal on the evidence yielded by modern experimental psychology 
as to “the numerous facts of divided or split human per- 
sonality which the genius of certain medical men, as Janet, 
Freud, Prince, Sidis, and others, have unearthed,” together 
with the “phenomena of automatic writing and speech, and of 
mediumship and ‘possession’ generally.’* These and the 
experiences and impressions of religious mysticism led James 
to hold that our consciousness is continuous with a great 
superhuman consciousness which, he admits, may be conceived 
either polytheistically or monotheistically, but which, on 
account of the existence of evil, must be finite. 

The evidence derived from divided personalities and other 
phenomena of that nature seems hardly capable of supporting 
the weight. which is here placed on it. There is, first, the 
question as to whether it is correct to speak of divided per- 
sonalities at all; and, further, these cases are distinctly 
pathological, and not a guide to the normal constitution of 
the mind. But, apart from all this, what evidence do they 
really afford of the possibility of the theory before us? How 
can it be supposed that they supply any degree of proof of the 
astonishing assertion that psychical elements belonging to a 
multitude of human personalities combine to form a great 
superhuman personality. If this assertion were true, I can 
imagine two ways in which we could really obtain convincing 
proof of it. First, we should find in our own normal 
experience, or, at least, in the normal experience of some 
exceptionally gifted persons, the power to know the minds of 
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other persons from within, to think with their minds, to look 
with their eyes, to hear with their ears, to recall with their 
memories, to anticipate with their hopes; and that not by 
any sympathetic rapport, or by the intervention of any 
material medium, but by direct intuition of the identical 
experiences. If such mental composition is possible, it ought 
to be found in the relation which the mind of man bears to 
lower intelligences. Why should not a human mind include 
the mind of his trusty and sympathetic friend, the dog? And 
if it be argued that possibly our minds do include elements 
which belong also, in their very identity, to many lower minds, 
I ask, How is it that we are not aware of it? The evidence, in 
that case, goes to show that the great superhuman mind, 
existing in this way, is unaware of the fact that he is com- 
pounded of human thoughts. He has no knowledge at all of 
the minds in which he shares. He is a god without knowing it. 

Secondly, and in my judgment even more decisively, a mind 
of this kind must show himself by active intervention in the 
material world. We must see him at work. He must 
manifest himself as a great miracle-worker. If not, how does 
he work? What is the sphere of his activity? Apparently, 
according to his prophets, his way of working is entirely 
limited to an inner inspiration. He touches the world only by 
means of our organs. He is a psychical reservoir of high 
thoughts and noble aspirations. By sharing in his spiritual 
life we are helped and saved, but, except through our instru- 
mentality, he has no way of influencing events. This may be 
a highly poetic conception, but I cannot think that the 
evidence offered is of any scientific value. The facts on which 
it is based are capable of other explanations, though a truly 
scientific reserve should, I think, make the psychologist hesitate 
before he offers any but the most tentative explanation in the 
present state of knowledge. To found a theology on such. 
fragments of uncriticised observation seems to be, indeed, a 
risky proceeding. 
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The truth is that the only real evidence which is available 
is that which James derived from his examination of a multi- 
tude of cases of religious experience in which the human mind 
seemed to come into immediate relationship with some source 
of spiritual power. As he puts it, “the believer is continuous, 
to his own consciousness at any rate, with a wider self from 
which saving experiences flow in.” There is no doubt that 
conviction as to the reality of this experience is very common 
and quite unshakeable. It finds its verification also, as James 
proves, in his Varieties of Religious Experience, in the acquisi- 
tion of a moral power which in many cases effects a complete 
change in the quality and direction of the life. But what, 
we may ask, do these facts prove as to the finiteness of the 
source from which the influence comes? A close examination 
of James’ discussion in this part of his argument seems to me 
to show that the true tendency of his reasoning is in quite 
another direction. What forces him to his belief in a finite 
God is simply the old difficulty of the problem of evil. That 
and nothing else. As he says himself, “the only way of 
escape from the paradoxes and perplexities that a consistently 
thought out monistic universe suffers from—the mystery of 
the ‘fall’ namely, of reality lapsing into appearance, truth 
into error, perfection into imperfection; of evil, in short— 
the only way of escape from all this is to be frankly pluralistic 
and assume that the superhuman consciousness, however vast 
it may be, has itself an external environment, and consequently 
is finite.’ “The line of least resistance,” he adds, “both in 
theology and in philosophy, is to accept, along with the super- 
human consciousness, the notion that it is not all-embracing.”* 

Here then is the issue put clearly before us. The question 
is between a conception of God which regards Him as but a 
part of the Universe and a conception which regards Him 
as All-inclusive. And this alternative has nothing at all to 
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do with the great range of psychical fact which recent 
psychological study has brought in. So far as religious 
experience goes, the superhuman consciousness might just as 
well be infinite, omniscient, and omnipotent, as finite. But, 
indeed, this is an under-statement. It refers only to a class 
of experiences to which James devoted special attention. If 
he had given more attention to the writings of the great 
mystics he would have found clear evidence to prove that 
the consummation of all mystical experience is the discovery 
of God as the all-inclusive Reality. We have already seen 
that the simplest form of religious faith—that which finds 
its expression in ordinary worship—thinks of God as the 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. Its 
characteristic attitude towards Him is that which approaches 
Him as the All-knowing and the Almighty. But this is only 
the first step. In the higher ascents of devotion, the mystic 
finds in the Deity the very life of his life, the inmost truth 
of his being. The human soul seems to enter into unity with 
the Divine. I mention this not so much for its value as a 
testimony to fact as to show that a strict application of James 
own method leads to a conclusion quite other than his. 

It is only then the great problem of evil which forces him 
to deny the all-inclusiveness of God. Thus James comes into 
line with all the other great thinkers who have dealt with our 
problem. So does Mr. Bradley. He is, as all know, a pro- 
foundly convinced believer in the Absolute. Here he contrasts 
most strongly with James. While the latter regards the 
doctrine of that final all-inclusive Reality which is termed the 
Absolute as the supreme heresy of metaphysics, Mr. Bradley 
regards it as the only truth. But it is interesting to observe 
that the reason of his attitude is, for each philosopher, the 
same. James denies the Absolute and affirms the disconnected 
pluralistic nature of reality, because he comes up against 
“the mystery of the ‘fall, of reality lapsing into appearance, 
truth into error, perfection into imperfection.” The only 
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way to escape, he says, from this monster is “to be frankly 
pluralistic.” Mr. Bradley, on the other hand, finding exactly 
the same difficulty in everything he examines, declares that 
in all the things men commonly talk about and trust in 
there is nothing but “appearance,” and that Reality is only 
in the Absolute which is far above all our thoughts. Even 
God, he holds, belongs to the realm of “appearance,” not 
reality. And the reason is just because men talk about Him 
and trust in Him. For this reason, if He exists at all, it must 
be in relation to men, and, that being so, both God and man 
must disappear in the Absolute. For if you affirm God, you 
deny man; and if you affirm man you deny God. Therefore 
both must be lost in the final unification. It is singularly 
interesting to observe how close Mr. Bradley comes to the 
experience of the mystic. For in that final “ deification ” of 
which mysticism speaks with bated breath the human soul 
ceases to affirm itself and is lost in God. 

Let us now turn back on the historical development of the 
doctrine of God. Christianity received from Judaism a very 
lofty monotheistic creed. But it was, in the main, the creed of a 
narrow nationalism. All around it was a great world, marked 
by a high civilization and slowly attaining that remarkable 
unity which the Roman Empire finally reached. The situation 
was a notable one. The narrow national ethos enshrined the 
great idea of Unity. The world as a whole was, in the realm 
of thought, the scene of extraordinary confusion. Polytheistic 
creeds were jostled by eastern mysticisms and speculative cults 
without end, Old forms of nature-worship and new philosophies 
were jumbled together. And out of it all emerged a new 
doctrine of God. ‘The essential idea of the new doctrine was that 
God is both the Supreme Infinite One and also that He enters 
into the stream of natural and human life. The Greek School of 
Alexandria developed the idea of God both as the Infinite and 
as the Logos, guiding the destinies of the Universe, saving man 
from his sin, and the world from all the contradictions and 
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confusions which we describe as evil, and so preparing the way 
for the final consummation in which God shall be all in all. 

Now surely this was a very splendid effort to deal with the 
very problem with which we are now confronted. It was an 
effort to combine Mr. Bradley and Professor James in one 
scheme of thought—if an anachronism of language may be 
permitted. No one can pretend that it was a complete logical 
success. But mark what followed from it. It led directly to a 
further accentuation of the great difficulty. From the time of 
Augustine onward we find the minds of thoughtful men dealing 
with the problems of sin, forgiveness, atonement ; and in the 
course of the vast discussions which ensued we find the 
personality and responsibility of the individual soul coming out 
into clearer light. And from this affirmation of the individual 
sprang the claim of the modern mind to enjoy full liberty of 
thought and discussion. So strongly does the individual now 
assert himself that we find him claiming happiness as his 
inalienable right and condemning the universal scheme of things, 
or denying its very existence, if he does not get it. 

Here is where we stand to-day. We have on the one hand 
the traditional doctrine of God and on the other the keenest 
realisation of the difficulty created by the problem of evil. Some 
modern theologians, notably the late Bishop Westcott, have tried 
to find a solution by returning to the Alexandrian conception 
of the immanent Logos. But it cannot be said that their work 
has settled the question. Others, and here I must mention 
Dean Rashdall, hold that God has limited Himself in order that 
the multitude of finite spirits may enjoy their freedom and work 
out their salvation in co-operation with Him. God is therefore 
limited, but it is a self-imposed limitation, adopted with a view 
to the accomplishment of a supreme beneficent purpose. Yet 
this does not restore to us our faith in God as the Infinite and 
Absolute Being. He isnot All-inclusive. We are not enveloped 
by His all-enfolding life. We are persons who stand in relation 
to Him as Person. “Personality,” Dean Rashdall writes, “is 
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undoubtedly inconsistent with the idea of the Absolute or 
Infinite Being.” “The Absolute,” he continues, “if we must 
have a phrase which might well be dispensed with, consists of 
God and the souls, including of course all that God and those 
souls know or experience.’* 

However reasonable this doctrine may seem, I do not think 
that it really solves the problem. It is very close to 
Dr. McTaggart’s solution. Itis, in fact, Dr. McTaggart’s, with a 
Limited Deity added. If Dr. McTaggart thinks of the Universe 
as a Republic, Dr. Rashdall thinks of it as a Limited Monarchy. 
And I fear that this conception is open to all the objections 
which have been so skilfully marshalled by Dr. McTaggart 
against the idea of a Limited Deity. God is one who fights for 
the good and may be defeated. The fact that His limitation 
arises, as supposed by Dean Rashdall’s doctrine, from the act of 
His own will, does not seem to me to alter this; for if we 
imagine the great experiment failing, and the Divine Will 
annihilating the wills it had called into existence, that in itself 
would be defeat. Good can only be realised in a society. 

It seems to me that if modern thought is to deal with this 
problem with any degree of success, it must work along 
the lines of the great historical development. And any 
solution which does so must, on the one hand, hold fast to the 
Absolute or All-inclusive ; and, on the other, must find God at 
work in the Universe. In the past, advance was made by 
elevating, and never by degrading, the idea of God. If I may 
venture to say so, I think Dr. Rashdall has presented the 
problem which we have to face in a very clear way in his 
declaration that “Personality is inconsistent with the idea of 
the Absolute.” Mr. Bradley has set us the same problem in 
his discussion of the relation of personality to the Absolute. 
But, indeed, he has done more than set us the problem, he has 
also pointed out in the direction in which, I believe, any 
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solution must be found. “The Absolute,” he writes, “is not 
personal, nor is it moral, nor is it beautiful or true. And yet 
in these denials we may be falling into worse mistakes. For it 
would be far more incorrect to assert that the Absolute is either 
false, or ugly, or bad, or is something even beneath the applica- 
tion of predicates such as these. And it is better to affirm 
personality than to call the Absolute impersonal. But neither 
mistake should be necessary. The Absolute stands above, 
not below, its internal distinctions. It is better in this con- 
nection to call it super-personal.”* 

Mr. Bradley leads us along a hard path, and one which, I 
fear, many will refuse to follow, on account of the method 
adopted by the guide. May I venture to say that I am con- 
vinced there is an easier and safer way? A very familiar and 
fundamental experience seems to me to indicate it. Why should 
we believe in the unity of the sum total of being ? Why should 
we inevitably speak of this sum-total as the Universe? Surely 
the basis of all such thought and language is the fact, given 
in perception and grasped by inter-subjective intercourse, that 
the material world, the world in space as well as time, is one. 
We all know this world in our several ways, and from our 
several points of view, but it is one world all the time. It is 
one and the same material universe which we, each of us in his 
own partial way, apprehend. And this one material world is 
always given as experienced—not perhaps the experience of 
the individual (that way lies solipsism)—but certainly the 
experience of the race of sentient thinking beings. Now how 
can a world which is only given as experienced exist otherwise 
than as it is experienced; and, further, how can it enter at the 
same time into a multitude of experiences, each of which has 
its own incommunicable (that is personal) point of view, unless 
there is a universal experiencer who is something more than 
a person? These considerations when thought out seem to me 
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to show conclusively that we are bound by the very funda- 
mental conditions of our spiritual life and experience to believe 
in a great final concrete unification, or rather Unifier; and to 
hold that in Him both the material world and the world of 
spiritual beings are included, indeed constituted ; and that the 
term Person which we use to designate our own spirzitual life 
is not incorrect, but inadequate to express His nature. 

From this it follows that while we may, indeed must, use 
the language of personality when speaking of the All-inclusive 
Spirit, we should recognise that this language, while true 
enough in a degree, must always fail in the effort to solve, or 
even to state, certain questions touching His relation to us, 
There, I believe, is the real reason why the problem of evil has 
proved so troublesome. It is concerned essentially with our 
relation as personal beings to the Great All-inclusive Spirit, 
While the concepts of our thought remain what they are, the 
problem mnst prove insoluble. But it does not follow from 
this that there is no solution from the Divine point of view. 

Having thus pointed out the direction in which, I believe, 
a solution of the problem must be sought, let me say a word on 
the language which is usually employed in these discussions. 
Dr. McTaggart’s criticism of current theological conceptions 
depends almost entirely on the scholastic precision with which 
he uses and analyses the word ommipotence. If there is any 
soundness in what I have just now ventured to set forth, all 
such terms as omnipotence, omniscience, and Infinite are but 
imperfect modes of expressing the Divine All-inclusiveness. 
To treat them as scientifically accurate is to mistake their 
nature altogether. 

There is one criticism of the doctrine I have just stated 
which is sure to be made. It will be said, This is Mansel’s 
doctrine over again. Its effect is, it will be added, to make 
the language of theology unmeaning; so that, for example, 
when we speak of God as good we are not using the word good 
in its proper human sense, but in an unnatural theological 
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sense which can carry no real meaning or comfort to the human 
soul, This objection is extremely important, because it brings 
out the true meaning of what I have tried to express. The 
doctrine here set forth is not Mansel’s, nor is it Mr. Bradley’s. 
In relation to the latter there is a very important distinction. 
I hold that God is personal, because the material world is an 
experienced whole; and therefore all strictly personal terms 
may be truly applied to Him. He is true and good and a lover 
of the beautiful in the same sense in which any man may be. 
But he is also super-personal, because He is the All-inclusive 
life in whom we live and move and have our being: and there- 
fore any terms, such as omnipotent or omniscient, which aim 
at expressing His super-personal nature, are imperfect, and 
cannot be made the foundation of strictly logical argument. 
‘They are efforts to express the inexpressible, and therefore 
rather poetic than scientific language. 

What I have thus endeavoured to set forth is, I am con- 
vinced, far more in accordance with the religious experience of 
mankind than are any of the definitely logical systems which 
have been elaborated. Religion has always fearlessly made use 
of poetic language; and what we need in our theology more 
than anything else is a philosophical justification of religion. 

There is one final question which must be briefly dealt 
with. I pointed out that believers in a finite God ought to 
be able to point to His activity in the world in the form of 
unceasing miracle. But what about the All-inclusive Deity ? 
How does He stand in this regard ? 

Those who have been at pains to work out the old much- 
discussed proofs of the Being of God always found themselves 
confronted by an important difficulty: were they to seek for 
the signs of the Divine activity in the regular succession of 
physical causes or in exceptional events which seemed un- 
accountable from the physical point of view? There was a 
time when miracles were regarded as the principal proof of 
God’s presence and work. There was also a ,time when 
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“new beginnings” in creation, the origin of motion, the origin 
of life, the origin of consciousness, were pointed to as the 
main proof that modern science was not destroying the 
foundation of our faith, Then came a phase of thought when 
it was realized that this was a somewhat dangerous position 
to adopt. Is God a great engineer who, having made a 
wonderful machine, has to interfere from time to time to help 
it to work as He desires? It seems to me that a finite God, 
if He is regarded as Creator, must be thought of in that way, 
to some degree. But when we rise to the conception of the 
All-inclusive God all these difficulties drop out of sight. 
God’s Divine activity is everywhere, in the regular sequence 
of natural causes as in the exceptional events which, perhaps, 
cannot be naturally explained; in the mind and will of man as 
well as in the processes of nature. Thus it is that the religious 
mind thinks of God. For it, God is always both personal and 
super-personal. And to the God who is so conceived can be 
applied, far more truly than to the pantheistic substance, the 
great words of the poet— 


“T have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 
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